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dyes for cotton: 
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together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 
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These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


—— 
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Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 
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Why an Ordinary Tariff Measure Will Not Pro- 
tect the Dye and Coal-Tar Chemical Industry 


A Timely Extract from “Why the Coal-Tar Chemical 
Industry Must Be Preserved, and How to Accomplish It” 


By S. IserMann 


S will be noted in the editorial 

columns of the Technical Sec- 

tion of this issue, Senator 
Smoot, member of the joint sub-com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to 
consider the dye provision of the 
Fordney Tariff bill, has declared that 
in his capacity as special investigator 
for this sub-committee he will recom- 
mend no “limited embargo” of any 
kind, either temporary or permanent, 
such as the proposed measure calls 
for. 

This has been taken to mean most 
certainly that his advice, not yet re- 
vealed, will be for the adoption of a 
schedule of tariff rates purporting to 
deal adequately with the Cartel. 

In view of his impending activities, 
the booklet recently prepared by S. 
Isermann and issued by the Chemical 
Company of America, Inc., for gen- 
eral distribution at the Chemical 
Show and elsewhere, becomes more 
than timely. 





Notwithstanding the fact that this 
booklet has received considerable cir- 
culation in the trade, there was, it will 
be remembered, a plethora of such 
literature at that time—not all of it, 
by any means, as sound or as forceful 
as the work in question, either. [lence 
it is certain that it must have es- 
caped thoughtful perusai, if not ac- 
tual notice, by many who would be 
greatly benefited by it, and we there- 
fore take pleasure in presenting this 
week that section of it which ap- 
peared under the caption which heads 
this page: 


The question has often been asked 
as to why an ordinary tariff measure 
will not properly protect the dye in- 
dustry and why adequate protection 
during the industry’s formative pe- 
riod can be obtained only by an em- 
bargo feature, or some other ex- 
traordinary tariff measure. 

In order to answer this question it 











would seem necessary just to briefiy 
outline the history and development 
of the dyestuff industry abroad. 

In the first place, let us understand 
that the dyestuff industry is closely 
tied up, or, as a matter of fact, is part 
and parcel of the entire coal-tar chem- 
ical industry, which industry em- 
braces the manufacture of drugs, pho- 
tographic chemicals, perfumery ma- 
terials, tanning materials, synthetic 
resins, and insulating materials, etc. 
These industries are closely related 
chemically, are very complicated and 
very much dependent one on the 
other. 

While the dyestuff industry really 
originated i in England, Germany, real- 
izing the future for this industry, in 
1879 started out to capture the 
world’s market in these products. 

The Government helped the indus- 


try first by passing suitable patent 
laws and later by more direct 
methods. 


The first stages of development of 
the organic chemical industry brought 
about considerable interest to the sci- 
entific men of the world. This was 
especially true in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and as the industry developed, 
the race for knowledge and achieve- 
ment became a very serious one. In 
this race Germany found it necessary 
to protect every process. method of 
manufacture and product. 

It is understood that these new 
chemical bodies or products, aside 
from arousing scientific interest, also 
brought a great deal of financial 
ward to the inventor. 

Within the next twelve years after 
1879.a great many firms entered into 
the manufacture of dyestuffs and 
other coal-tar chemicals, and as the 
salable products were protected by 
process patents, it was up to the new- 
comers in the field to invent new 
processes for the preduction of simi- 
lar products, in Set to enter the 
field. This forced competitive manu- 
facturers to bring many similar prod- 
ucts in the market; therefore new pat- 
ents were taken out, which not only 
covered the primary product but a 
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half a dozen or more similar products 
or dyes which were just as useful and 
produced the same results as the orig- 
inal product. 

This was done not for the purpose 
of bringing a large number of prod- 
ucts in the market, but to keep the 
competitor from bringing out substi- 
tutes. By this it will be seen that it 
was the race for knowledge and 
money which actually was responsi- 
ble for the great chemical develop- 
ment in Germany. In other words, 
these inventions, while of great scien- 
tific interest, also actually brought 
great financial rewards. 

As the chemical field is so broad 
and as the competition became keen- 
er and keener every day, eventually 
the firms combined in order to do 
away with this idea of duplication. 
Had they kept it up indefinitely, the 
result would have been that for every 
suitable and useful dye there would 
have been probably fifty to one hun- 
dred substitutes which were just as 
good as the original dye. as they 
would produce the same practical re- 
sults. 

After the formation of this original 
combine it was not necessary to bring 
out constant duplication of products, 
but many processes and products 
were duplicated by getting out im- 
provement patents and otherwise in or- 
der to kee the rest of the world from 
going into the dyestufl and coal-tar 

chemical business. 

To-day all of the German firms 
have combined into one large com- 
pany, known as the I. G. (Interessen 
Gemeinschaft, which, translated, 
means associated, or pooled, inter- 
ests). 

Therefore to-day the secret infor- 
_— of each firm is at the disposal 
f all, to be used for the’ purpose of 
cian the world’s business. 

In the statistics of the Department 
of Commerce, Special Agents’ Series 
No. 121, Importations of Dyestuffs in 
the Fiscal Year 1913 14, it is shown 
that in that year 3,613 brands of dyes 
were imported, CLASSIFIED AND 
OF A KNOWN CHEMICAL NA- 
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TURE, and in addition there were 
imported 2,080 brands which were 
NOT CLASSIFIED AND WERE 
OF UNKNOWN CHEMICAL 
CONSTRUCTION, some of which 
were in part mixtures. 

We, in this country, have devel- 
oped since the war between 350 and 
400 of the classified dyes, and Ger- 
many in 1913 shipped to this country 
»,693 different brands of dyes, while 
the authority on the subject, the 
SCHULTZ DYESTUFF TABLES, 
shows but 921 classified dyes. 

By reviewing this history it will be 
casily seen that the Germans can re- 
place the 400 dyes which we are mak- 
ing by several thousand others which 
they have made at one time or an- 
other. These dyes might differ in 
chemical composition, but from the 
practical standpoint of the user are 
no ditferent than those made here. 

Therefore, if a rate of duty is estab- 
lished for a given dye made hia a 
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similar dye differing slightly in chemi- 
cal composition bul preducing exactly 
the same results, can he brought into 
this country to replace it 

A table shows the compilation oi 
the patents taken out from 1877 to 
1902 and the number of separate dyes 
covered by those patents, and also a 
specimen patent is appended [includ- 
ed in text of booklet]. 

How is one going to fix a rate of 
duty on a product which is not being 
made here but which will replace one 
made here? 

The classifying of dyes is a very 
difficult matter, as the number is so 
great. As an example let us take the 
first twenty-five years of the develop- 
ment of the industry in Germany 
(1877 to 1902). During that period, 
according to Friedlander “FORT- 
SCHRITTE DER TEERFARBEN- 
FABRIKATION,” 4,348 patents 
were taken out for dyes and inter- 
mediates covering approximately six 
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dyes or intermediates for each patent, 
making, in all, patents covering about 
twenty-five thousand (25,000) such 
products. 

How is one going to write a tariff 
bill that will protect the industry 
against the importation of those dyes 
which are being made here, and also 
against the importation of dyes 
which, while chemically different, 
will do substantially the same work 
as those made here? 

IN OTHER 
WOULD WORK 
WAY: 

As soon as a tariff bill is passed 
which protects only the dyes which 
are manufactured here, the importer 
would immediately start to bring over 
such other dyes as would do sub- 
stantially the same work, and, in view 
of the number of types at his dis- 
posal, it would be an easy matter for 
him to do so. 

In this case, a protective tariff, no 
matter how high, would not give pro- 
tection, as it would fail in its purpose: 
therefore extraordinary measures must 
be provided. 

Not all dyes need extraordinary 
protection. Asa matter of fact, some 
of the staple products which are made 
on a large scale here can in a great 
measure be properly protected by 
high specific and ad valorem rates, 
but the industry does not depend 
upon one or two large manufacturers, 
and neither does it depend upon the 
largely consumed staple dyes. On 
the contrary, the industry depends 
upon the hundred or more small man- 
ufacturers of specialties on a small 
scale. 

It is these specialties which require 
the highest type and greatest num- 
ber of technical men for both per- 
sonal supervision and for research 
work, and the most complicated ma- 
chinery and equipment. Therefore, 
in time of an emergency the manu- 
facturer of specialties is in a much 
better position to serve the nation 
with trained men and material. 

Therefore, in order to be ablé to pro- 
tect this industry it is believed a selec- 
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tive embargo or some other extraordi- 
nary tariff measure is needed which 
would regulate and control the importa- 
tion of such dyes and other coal-tarsyn- 
thetics as are made in this country in 
sufficient quantities, not sold at reason- 
able .prices, or not of suitable quality, 
should, in order to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the consumer, be allowed entry 
into the United States at reasonable 
rates of duty. 

Care, however, must be taken to 
protect the domestic manufacturer, 
not only against the products which 
are of the same chemical composition 
as those made here but also against 
foreign dyes which will do substan- 
tially the same work as the American 
product when used in substantially 
the same manner. 

Otherwise the foreign manufac- 
turer will be placed in a position 
where he will be able to ship here 
any of the dyestuffs which he has 
¢ accessfully produced during the past 
forty or fifty years. Aside from that, 
during the war new materials were 
brought out in Germany which can 
now be used for this purpose. 


SELECTIVE ATTACK 


A plan of destroying a competing 
industry by a method known as “Se- 
lective Attack” has very often been 
used and discussed. The procedure 
is as simple as the results are dis- 
astrous. 

In the case of any industry not se- 
curely entrenched, such as the coal- 
tar chemical industry in this country, 
each manufacturer has certain spe- 
cialties which are comparatively profi- 
table and which serve to carry the 
less profitable partly developed prod- 
ucts until such time as they can stand 
alone. _ Plainly, if the manufacturer’s 
market for these specialties is taken 
away, he will not only be unable to 
develop the newer products but he 
will be actually forced out of the field. 
This is especially true in the case of the 
smaller manufacturers. 

The foreign manufacturer, well en- 
trenched by years of experience, and 
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with a broad line of profitable prod- 
ucts, can well afford to temporarily 
forego a profit on certain few of his 
products if thereby competition in his 
field is removed. Using the method 
of “Selective Attack,” he selects a cer- 
tain type of dye, or dyes, made by but 
one or two domestic manufacturers, 
and which are their specialties. He 
offers them for sale at a price below 
domestic production cost. The do- 
mestic maker with his props knocked 
from under him in this manner faces 
a struggle too great to bear and is 
forced out of business. This is espe- 
cially true of the small manufacturer 
with limited capital. One competitor re- 
moved from the path of the foreign 
maker, he repeats this operation 
against another. 

It is said that this plan would not 
be practicable if adequate tariff pro- 
tection be afforded every dye made in 
America. 

A perusal of this booklet will show 
that the foreign producers will not be 
required to sell below cost the actual 
product made in this country, but 
will simply offer similar preducts of 
different chemical composition which 
will do substantially the same work. 

Against this open avenue of attack 
it is very difficult to devise methods 
of protection, unless all dyes which 
replace dyes made here, whether or 
not of the same chemical composition, 
are accorded the same method of pro- 
tection. 


PRICES 


* Much consideration has been given 
to the differences of sales prices here 
and abroad. Little thought, however, 
has been given to costs of produc- 
tion. 

Paradoxically, sales prices abroad, 
and even here, may be but little con- 
trolled by the apparent costs of pro- 
duction. Forty vears of experience 
on the part of foreign makers has 
given them opportunity of, and taught 
them methods of, utilizing all the 
numerous by-products obtained in 
the manufacture of coal-tar chemi- 
cals. It has been shown that the same 
intermediates used for the making of 
dyestuffs are used for the production 
of drugs, photographic chemicals, 
perfume bases, tanning materials, sol- 
vents, artificial resins, etc. Hence it 
happens in many cases that by-prod- 
ucts costing little as such may be 
readily converted into valuable prod- 
ucts on which there is so considerable 
a profit as to enable the original prod- 
uct to be sold at a price well below 
its apparent cost. 

But the experience and knowledge 
necessary for us to make such a nu- 
merous progeny of the parent mate- 
rials we can gain only at the expendi- 
ture of considerable capital and great 
energy, over an appreciable period of 
time. This, however, we will never 
be able to do unless during that. pe- 
riod we have adequate protection to 
permit us to expand every branch of 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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THE ARMS CONFERENCE 
— a year ago, in its issue of 
January 3, 1921, The RErorTER 
said editorially in tleese columns: 

“You may expect to hear at some 
not too far distant date a proposal from 
England for a mutual limiting of na- 
vies; the proposal will likely state—al- 
though not in so many words—that the 
size of our navy shall be limited to what 
the British think they can afford to 
spend on fighting craft during the next 
few years, with Japan a possible third 
party to the agreement. Already it has 
been hinted that if Japan should prove 
reluctant to submit to any such pro- 
posal—the United States agreeing—and 
attempt to dispute the matter, England 
would unhesitatingly back the United 
States against her former ally. 

“All this is not so far removed from 
the issue of the dye industry now be- 
fore our Senate as it might appear... .” 

To-day, we believe most people will 
agree, “all this” is closer to the dye is- 
sue even than before. Little did we 
think a year ago that such a proposal 
would come first from the United 
States. But the Arms Limitation Con- 
ference has already developed many 
things which have taken the world 
somewhat by surprise—not because 
they have been stated, but because 
they have been stated publicly—-and be- 
fore it is over there will be much which 
would have been literally marveled at 
could it have been foreseen in days gone 


by 








Much good can and probably will 
come from the Conference. It deserves 


the support and sympathy of all peo- 
ples. And let those who are already 
beginning to cry out against what seems 
to them like a careless flinging away of 
our weapons—the professional alarm- 
ists and the rahid militarists-—bear in 
mind that a “capital ship” is no longer 
the priceless asset that it was when 
Dewey sailed past the frowning for- 
tress of Corregidor and into Manila 
Bay. To-day the submarine of wide 
cruising range has made it ineffectual as 
we. .s wasteful of lives and money. 
To-dzy they build submarines capable 
of catapulting airplanes from their 
decks. And the airplane carries the 
most deadly of all modern weapons— 
all directly or indirectly coal-tar prod- 
ucts. 

This relationship has not yet been 
broached in a serious way or even seri- 
ously recognized at the Conference. Do 
not imagine, however, that it is not 
thought of. All nations working to 
foster self-sustaining coal-tar chemical 
industries know that they can with im- 
punity discard the obsolescent and 
highly expensive form of weapon of the 
past in favor of the “standing army 
which pays for itself in time of peace.” 
And every nation at the Conference, 
with the exception of China and the 
United States, is equipped with legisla- 
tion of greater or less effectiveness for 
the sole purpose of assuring itself pos- 
session of this really modern weapon. 

Frank A. Munsey, able publisher, is 
out with a campaign against the mod- 
ern weapons, and “viper warfare,.” He 
asks, clear across the front page of his 
New York “Herald,” if it is what the 
world wants. 

Probably not. But if the sad truth 
must be known, Mr. Munsey will prob- 
ably learn that the world prefers it, be- 
cause of its cheapness, to the warfare 
of quarter-decks and of cavalry 
charges. The United States could 
bankrupt the world at that game. 
Hence, the world would just as soon 
turn to another, at which the bankrupt 
stands an almost equal chance with the 
most prosperous. Its advent is provi- 
dential for the European countries, 
which can no longer hold the pace. It 
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enables them to go as far in prepared- 
ness as their extremely rich and power- 
ful neighbor, the United States—and 
they are all doing it. Call it brutal, 
debasing, savage, barbarous; it is all 
of these things. But you will not per- 
suade them to abandon it. Even the 
League of Nations endorsed it—be- 
cause it well understood there was no 
use in forbidding it. 

Next vear a fresh discovery mav 
render even this new weapon obsolete. 
But until it does, one can only pro- 
ceed just as though it were the final 
word in matters military. 

In view of this, it is hardly the thing 
for the United States to ignore it, and 
to petrify even that which it was on 
the point of acquiring dilatory tac- 
tics. Some will at once say that we 
shouldn’t scrap those ships in company 
with other nations: but this will not 
hold water; we may just as well scrap 
them as not, since thev would do us no 
good if we kept them, lacking the other. 
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Safety can no longer be purchased with 
$50,000,000 dreadnaughts. 

But it can be purchased, cheaply 
enough, by the proper sort of protective 
legislation, now possessed by other na- 
tions at the Conference. They are very 
respectful and anxious to please the 
United States, but one can scarcely look 
for them to remind us of our short- 
comings in this matter. Reminders of 
this sort must come from home people. 


Sitice the preparation of the above, 
some forty-eight hours ago, it has be- 
come positiv ely known that the subject 
of poison gas warfare will be brought 
officially before the Arms Limitation 
Conference. The American Advisory 
Committee will, in fact, recommend to 
the delegates the complete abolition of 
poison gas—which is something the 
League of Nations refused to de—and 
will further urge restrictions upon the 
use of submarines. 

Inasmuch as some speculative com- 
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ment relative to this subject is intro- 
duced in the foregoing, it is only fitting 
that the newer developments should be 
noted here. 


In common with most of the balance 
of creation, The Reporter would like 
to see all war made impossible. A large 
order, of course; one which cannot be 
filled this vear, and recognized as such 
by everyone, including the present Con- 
ferees. Failing in this, we should like 
nothing better than to see modern .war- 
fare robbed of some of its most deadly 
and horrible features, including the va- 
rious gases. So much for sentiment. 


Now for facts. Among those who 
have studied the question, the strongest 
conviction prevails that to recommend 
the abolition of poison gas is to recom 
mend an impossibility. A universal 
agreement to abolish this weapon would 
be even more dangerous than a frank 
universal acceptance of it as a major 
ingredient of the next war, for the rea- 
son that plants for its manufacture are 
always kept running to fill peace-time 
needs, and it would be out of the ques- 
tion to prevent private individuals— 
while governmental eyes were most 
conveniently averted, perhaps—from 
conducting secret experiments. Even 
in ordinary commercial research, fresh 
possibilities in this field would most 
certainly be brought to light and noted 
by the researchers for future reference 
“just in case—etc., etc.” 


Hence, an agreement to abstain from 
the further development or use of ‘this 
weapon could not be otherwise than a 
farce. Moreover, it is clearly outside 
the scope of the present Conference, 
which: assembled primarily to eliminate 
what might be termed “excess competi- 
tion” in expensive forms of armament, 
not to abolish armaments, nor to abol- 
ish war, nor even to change the relative 
strength of the existing powers. 

The inevitable conclusion is that such 
an agreement, if really carried out, 
would be ideal, but that it cannot be 
carried out for the reason that there 
is no known way of enforcing its terms. 
This would make it highly satisfactory 
to dishonorable nations, who would en- 
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ter upon it eagerly: but hazardous for 
the others. 

It is our duty to ask for the atten- 
tion of all who overlooked the state- 
ments of the British delegates, headed 
by Mr. Balfour, as given in a despatch 
to Mr. Munsey’s New York “Sun,” 
in the course of its campaign to bring 
about such an agreement. You should 
not fail to read these statements. For 
perfect grasp of this subject, accompa- 
nied by the application of true common 
sense thereto, they are superb: 

“Tt is declared that the attitude of the 
British delegation as to the elimination 
of poison gas supports the view of the 
American Advisory Committee, but is 
qualified.” The despatch continues: 
“The British believe it would be desir- 
able, but doubt whether it is feasible, 
according to a British authority here, 
because the manufacture ef poisonous 
chemicals for peaceable purposes can- 
not be prohibited, and in the event of 
war such chemicals would be instantly 
ready for use in botnbs, shells and flame 
throwers. 

“The British spokesman was doubt- 
ful whether human nature could be 
controlled in the use of any weapon 
ready at hand in case 2 war became a 
life and death struggle between two or 
more nations. The Pritish spokesman 
used the words, ‘scrap of paper,’ in re- 
ferring to international rules and regu- 
lations as a safeguard, and did not seem 
to think the odium of pubic opinion 
would deter a nation from tearing up a 
promise not to use poison gas should 
safety hang thereon.” 

Discussing the submarine proposal, it 
was pointed out by the British delegate 
that the two cases are not parallel. ‘The 
despatch quotes him thus: 

“The submarine has little, if 
commercial use. The manufacture or 
construction of submarines can, to a 
great extent, be controlled. The use of 
submarines calls for expert + crew: 
which require years of training. On 
the other hand, poison gas is a commer- 
cial necessity. It is ready to hand in 
case of war. Py all means let its use 
be prohibited, but the prohibition of the 
submarine and the prohibition of the 
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use of poison gas are not subject to the 
same control.” 

The despatch concludes : 

“It is further pointed out by the Brit- 
ish that most of the nations of the world 
interested in land armament (gas being 
mainly a land and air weapon) are not 
represented at the Conference; hence, 
the necessity for another conference to 
which Germany and other nations shall 
be invited.” 

England has sent some of her ablest 
men as representatives to Washington. 
They understand this typically modern 
situation perfectly. Many individuals 
in the United States understand the sit- 
uation just as perfectly. But they are 
not members of the American Advisory 
Committee. 

In the presence of such unruffled 
frankness and knowledge, the proposal 
of the Committee, lofty and humani- 
tarian though it is, sounds almost 
childish. 

The most dangerous thing the United 
States could do at the Conference 
would be to force an agreement against 
the future use of poison gas—which her 
power and influence could readily bring 
about—and then, acting upon the ad- 
vice of sectional-minded dye protection 
opposers, neglect to provide herself 
with a self-contained coal-tar chemical 
industry, 

Our hope is that the forthcoming rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee will, for the time being at least, be 
turned down. Only after we have as- 
sured ourselves of the safety of our own 
coal-tar chemical industries may it 
properly be considered once more. 

With a capital of $250,000, Kerr, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., has been incorporat- 
ed under the laws of Virginia at Roa- 
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noke to manufacture tannin extracts 
and dye products. The officers are 
George A. Kerr, president; Walter F. 
Wilson, vice-president, and J. Calvin 
Moss, secretary-treasurer, all of Iynch- 
burg, Va. 
WHY A TARIFF WILL NOT 
PROTECT THE DYE 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 9.) 


the industry. In so far as differences 
of cost due to low wages and foreign 
exchange affect this industry, ordi- 
nary protective tariff measures will 
adequately protect the industry as 
Rew difierences of cost become 
known. 


If we think of the dyestuff and coal- 
tar chemical industry in terms of na- 
tional defense and preparedness, the 
industry must be preserved to the 
iullest extent, and the protection of 
two or three large manufacturers for 
a time is not going to bring about the 
desired results. 

Thanks to practical knowledge, un- 
tiring effort, and personal attention te 
his business, the smaller manufacturer 
is largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the synthetic dyestuff and coal- 
tar chemical industry to its present 
state. It is the smaller manufacturer 
upon whom will fall the blow. Fven 
now, because of the uncertainty of the 
continuance of the present effective 
protection (under the Emergency Tar- 
iff), it is exceedingly difficult and, in 
many cases, impossible for him to pro- 
cure sufficient finance to continue op- 
erations. 


It is suggested that a suitable tarift 
to protect the whole industry would 
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be obtained by adopting Paragraphs 
25 and 26 of the Fordney bill, and the 
administrative section of the Senate 
bill as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1920. 

While a few minor changes might 
be necessitated by combining the two, 
in our opinion the bill would then be 
eifective enough to adequate protect 
the synthetic coal-tar chemical indus- 
try in the United States 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH BEST 
ARMAMENT SUBSTITUTE 


Howe, Garvan and Kimberly Show 

How Preparedness Activities Have ® 

a Normal Peace-Time Outlet 

How science can aid in the defense 
of a nation and take the place of battle- 
ships and forts, was stated recently in 
a discussion on “Chemistry and Dis- 
armament,’ at the joint meeting of the 
chemical societies held at Rumford 
Hall, 52 East Forty-first Street, New 
York City. The organizations partici- 
pating were the New York Sections of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle and the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Harrison FE. Howe, chairman of the 
Division of Research Extension of the 
National Research Council and newly 
appointed editor of the “Journal of In- 
dustrial and Fngineering Chemistry,” 
to succeed Dr. Charles H. Herty, said 
that even those who favor disarmament 
would scarcely be willing to leave a 
country unprotected. 

“Fortunately, through chemical re 
search,” he continued. “knowledge is 
acquired which, as it increases, makes 
possible a corresponding decrease in 
armament as it is usually considered. 
Fortunately also, chemical research in 
normal times has a perfectly satisfac- 
tory and healthy outlet for its effort 
through the application of its results to 
business and industry. Research chem- 
ists have ample opportunity to try them- 
selves against each other through com- 
mercial competition, and therefore their 
work is not subject to the same criti- 
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cism that has been applied to the aver- 
age military. where a test of the prog- 
ress that has been made has been be- 
lieved to be a factor in the instigation of 
actual war. Chemical research as ap- 
plied to industry, therefore, does have a 
bearing upon the reduction of arma- 
ment problems, and it becomes even 
more desirable to encourage industry to 
take up as a part of its own activitv 
the prosecution of scientific research. 
Even in these somewhat discouraging 
times, forward looking concerns are not 
only maintaining their research pro- 
grams but other groups who heretofore 
have no more than become slightly ac- 
quainted with the possibilities are be- 
ginning to show an encouraging inter- 
est in chemical research. With the 
gradual passing of the trade secret idea 
some manufacturers are beginning to 
recognize the factors that are common 
to their business and are undertaking 
co-operative work. Still others are 
making a beginning through the fellow- 
ship plan. This policy, which we trust 
we may have some part in having more 
widely adopted, is based upon the 
knowledge that in times such as these 
through which industry has been pass- 
ing the manufacturer who through the 
application of science has been able te 
make a better product than his competi- 
tors is the last to lose the husiness. 
Those who purchase from him are 
much more inclined to curtail their or- 
ders elsewhere, wishing to obtain the 
best possible for their money when their 
purchases of raw material must neces- 
sarily be reduced. 


“Chemists also know that the proper 
application of science results as well in 
reduction of costs, and this may be a 
convincing argument to the manufac- 
turer unacquainted with research at 
this time above all others. Many of the 
lines of activity in which chemical re- 
search is to-day most involved cannot 
expect to do a volume of business which 
should be done without the advantages 
of export markets. Whatever our home 
conditions may require in the way of 
encouraging these industries through 
one plan or another, it is obvious that 
through greater efficiency, improved ap- 
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pliances and research, lower costs must 
be realized if any considerable portion 
of export business is to be retained. 
True, the encouragement of the indus- 
try at home must be obtained, other- 
wise such development cannot be 
financed and carried through to com- 
pletion. 


“It seems obvious, then, that: chemi- 
cal research properly managed, ade- 
quately supported, and carried through 
to the conclusion, is essential to indus- 
try, from the dollars and cents stand- 
point, and at the same time is vital in 
providing the knowledge which is the 
type of armament in which many Amer- 
icans believe.” 

Francis P. Garvan, formerly Alien 
Property Custodian and now president 
of the Chemical Foundation, urged that 
chemists continue to push research in 
all directions so that they might be pre- 
pared in the event of any sudden attack 
from foreign foes. High explosives 
more powerful and poison gas more 
deadly than those now in use might be 
made, he said, at anv time in out-of-the- 
way places by secret and unscrupulous 
foes. Mr. Garvan took the position 
that the men of science of every nation 
should develop the means to defend 
their fellow men against such attacks. 
He declared also that the researches of 
chemistry would be a means of promot- 
ing peaceful industry, as well as of fur- 
nishing a substitute for battleships and 
forts. 

Major H. S. Kimberly, formerly of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, exhibit- 
ed official Navy Department motion 
pictures showing recent tests made up- 
on the U. S. S. Alabama including air 
bombing, attacks and smoke 
screens, and also a reel depicting the 
destruction of the German cruiser “Ost 
Friesland.” He spoke especially of the 
deadly effect of poison gas -vhen intro- 
duced by shell into the holds of vessels 
of war, or drawn in throuch ventilating 
svstems and added that althouch it mav 
not be commonly known, vet because of 
the artificial circulation of great quanti- 
ties of air through a ship for ventilation, 
gas shells or bombs need not make di- 
rect hits to be effective. 
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S. R. DAVID MOVES CONNEC- 
TICUT OFFICE TO HARTFORD 


Announcement has been made by 
S. R. David & Co., Inc., 252 Congress 
Street, Boston, and whose Connecti- 
cut office was formerly at 944 Chagel 
Street, New Haven, as follows: 

“Beginning December 1, 1921, our 
New Haven office will be moved to 
1029 Main Street, Hartford. Conn., 
this location being more central for 
our Connecticut business. 

“George H. Ashton, who has been 
in charge of the New Haven office 
for the past two years, although re- 
tiring from active business, will re- 
main on the board of directors of the 
S. R. David Company, Inc. Frank 
J. Murphy will succeed Mr. Ashtor 
as manager of the Hartford office.” 


MERGER OF SEYDEL AND NI. 
TRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
IS EFFECTED 


The merger of the Seydel Manu- 
facturing Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., and the Nitro Products Corpo- 
ration, of Nitro, W. Va., is announced 
by Herman Seydel, president of the 
Seydel company. The plant in Jersey 
City will be used for offices and labo- 
ratories for research work. Two vice- 
presidents were chosen, Paul Seydel, 
brother of the president and asso- 
ciate owner of the local company, and 
Frank C. Pitcher. Mr. Seydel will 
have charge of the development work 
and oversight of the manufacturing 
at Nitro, and Mr. Pitcher charge of 
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the general office work at Nitro. J. B. 
Pitcher, formerly presidert of the Ni- 
tro Products Company, was chosen 
secretary and treasurer. Three Jer- 
sey City men were added to the board 
of directors of the new company: 
Judge William H. Speer, of the Coun- 
ty Court; Joseph A. Dear, managing 
editor of the “Jersey Journal,” and 
Robert J. Rendall, president of the 
Hudson City Savings Bank. 

{ Note—Further details of this im- 
portant merger will be given next 
week. | 


DU PONT OFFERS PONTA- 
CHROME BLUE BLACK 
R CONC. 


This Product to Replace Ponta- 
chrome Black 6 BX, Which Is 
Discontinued 

Announeement has been made by the 
Dvestufts Department, Sales Division, 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., to the 
effect that this company has discon- 
tinued the offering of their Ponta- 
chrome Black 6 BX, and have substi- 
tuted for it a new and improved brand 
which thev designate as Pontachrome 
Blue Black R Conc. 

This is a superior product in solu- 
bility, brightness of shade, and in tinc- 
torial contents. It is especially adapt- 
able for dyeing wool according to the 
top chrome method and in the different 
types of apparatus. This product is 
also very helpful in the production of 
Navy Blues, as it forms a good basis 
with suitable shading colors. R 

Processes have been developed to as- 
sist in its more general use in machine 
dyeing, and the Du Pont Company 
offer the services of a specialist in dem- 
onstrating this product. 

To manufacture silk and other textile 
fabrics, the E. & H. Silk Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey. The capital is $100,000, 
and headquarters will he located in Pat- 
erson, that State. 


At Dover, Del., the Ross Labora- 
tories, Inc., have been incorporated to 


manufacture dyes and dyestuffs. The 
capital is $100,000, and the firm was 
incorporated by the Corporation Guar- 
antee & Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


THE ARMY’S TESTIMONY ON 
DYE PROTECTION 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Chairman—Is that all, General ? 

Simmons—General, let me ask you 
one question: It was stated by impli- 
cation, if not expressly, here yesterday, 
that the cost of producing dyestuffs in 
this country was three or four times 
greater than in Germany at present. Can 
you tell the committee why the cost of 
production is greater in this court«y 
than in Germany? What is it that makes 
the cost three or four times what it is 
in Germany? 

Fries—I think there are just two rea- 
sons: 

First, the higher wages paid our ia- 
bor—and that applies to the production 
of your coal tar as zvell as to the avtual 
making of dyes from the crudes and 1m- 
termediates, and also a difference in the 
value of the two currencies, the mark 
being very greatly depreciaied. and ihe 
German workman being paid in marks 
makes a still further difference in the 
productive cost. 

Simmons—Those are the two ele 
ments, you say. The cost of labor—- 
well, that is the measure of the differ- 
ence in cost. Labor costs less in Ger- 
many because of the exchange. So that 
labor is really the difference in cost and 
is really that which measures the differ- 
ence between here and abroad ? 

Fries—I think so: Even the Ger- 
mans before the war—and after the 
mark gets back to proper value again 
will undoubtedly receive much _ less 
abroad than American workmen. 

Simmons—lf ‘that be true as to the 
dyestuffs industry, if that be the only 
reason, then why does not vour reason 
apply to every other thing produced in 
this country and Germany? 

Fries—There is a great difference 
grows up many times as to whether Ger- 
many has all of the raw products or 
not, or whether we have all of the raw 
products. 
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Simmons—I did not understand you 
just now as including the difference in 
the cost of raw products? 

Fries—I included that in the labor 
cost, when I said that the difference in 
labor came in in the production of the 
crudes from which you make the inter- 
mediates and the dyes. as well as in ihe 
making of the dyes themselves; it all 
goes back to the first production cost. 

Simmons—Y ou say the products cost 
more because labor costs more: and 
vou also say that because of the differ- 
ence in the cost of labor ‘t enables them 
to make any such product in Germany 
three or four times less than in the 
United States. If that is true, if the 
labor cost measures the difference, and 
that is the element in the problem, why 
does not that apply with equa! force to 
every other thing that Germany pro- 
duces ? 

Fries-—Take the question of cotton 
goods: Germany imports all of her cot- 
ton. The cost of that cotton is a very 
great factor to Germany in the cost of 
her product. But she has the coal and 
she has the kind of industry with which 
she produces the coke, and hence she 
gets these coal-tar products really as a 
waste product, and it was because Ger- 
many woke up to the great economic 
value of utilizing these waste products 
that she started into the dye manufac- 
turing extensively long prior to the 
World War. 

Simmons—This is not the only indus- 
try that has been developed to a very 
high degree in Germany that has to get 
raw materials from abroad, is it? 

Fries—No. sir. No, sir. But there 
are many other factors, of course. 

Simmons—The truth is that Ger- 
many has to buy very largely the raw 
materials that she uses in her industries, 
does she not? 

Fries—Yes, sir; but she has the ad- 
vantage in the dye industry that she 
probably has not in many of the others, 
in that she has such a tremendous corps 
of trained specialists who have been 
working forty years on this, while the 
United States has hardly worked at all 
on it; and we have not got those trained 
specialists. 


Simmons—And they were trained in 
the dye industry? 
Fries—Yes, sir. 
(To be concluded.) 


DEVISE PROCESS FOR PRE- 
VENTION OF COAL-TAR 
EMULSIONS 


As the result of a study of the for- 
mation of tar emulsions in water-gas 
sets made under a co-operative agree- 
ment of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the University of Illinois, and 
also with the Illinois State Geological 
Survey at Urbana, IIl., it has been 
proved that emulsions could be large- 
ly prevented by proper manipulation. 
A method was developed for deter- 
mining rapidly the percentage of 
water in tar emulsions. A full report 
of the results of these experiments 
and methods of preventing emulsions 
in operation is being published by the 
University of Illinois Experiment 
Station at Urbana, Ill. 


BELTRAMO-MILHOMME FIRM 
WILL DYE, PRINT AND 
FINISH 


A new dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing company has been formed by a 
corporation of Passaic and Bergen 
County men who have filed articles 
of incorporation as_ Beltramo-Mil- 
homme, Inc., with principal office and 
plant at 371-379 Howe Avenue, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

They will dye, print and finish silk, 
cotton, woolen and other kinds of 
yarn, piece goods and all kinds of fab- 
rics and fibers. The authorized capi- 
tal stock is $100,000, of which $60,000 
has been subscribed. The agent in 
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charge is Frank J. Beltramo. Other 
stockholders are Felix Milhomme and 
Alexander Milhomme, both of Ridge- 
field Park. 


Announcement has been made to the 
effect that H. E. Haggenmacher has 
been appointed research chemist of the 
Graselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Dr. Haggenmacher was former- 
lv connected with Collins & Roesell, en- 
gineers, New York City. 


Dye-a-Grams 

Six Buffalo girls arrested for wear- 
ing “rolled down” stockings—News 
item. Chief of Police probably feared 
an epidemic of eye-strain! 

—oO-— 

“Nationa! Scores Again with Special 
Issue of ‘Dvestuffs’” — “Reporter” 
headline. Or, another home run for 
McKerrow! 

sails 

Repeatedly we hear rumors that the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany has 
been ratified. Well, as far as that goes, 
the war ended in 1918. 

—O--- 

“Shoe and Hosiery -Men to Co-op- 
erate on Color Question”—“Reporter”’ 
headline. .In other words, a meeting of 
the Black and Tans! 


—_—(QO— 


can recall 
a Blarney 


Who, we rise to inquire, 
the davs when there was 
Stone in Ireland? 


Established 1895 


B & L BLEACHERS 
BLUINGS 


Manufactured by 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 





If love, as the old adage says, is blind 


—then it is indeed missing something 
these days! 


—O— 


“Canadian Direct Blue 2B First Dye 
Made in Canada”—‘Reporter” head- 
line. Ofter the first made is the last 
sold—which will probably prove true 
in this case, considering the “scarcity” 
of this type! 

—Oo— 
The relatives who come for a pro- 


longed visit are seldom, you may have 
noted, of the wealthy variety. 


——-(Q-—- 


A woman, ’tis said, understands a 
man when he doesn’t understand him- 
self. Small wonder, then, that a man 
can’t understand women. 


——)-- 


If it were natural for a man to be 
good, he would fight heroically against 
the inclination—and win out! 


—QO— 


“Doc” Lehmann has left the Chem- 
ical Company of America. Wonder 
who’ll decorate the Chemical Tree next 
vear at the Show, and who'll entertain 
the ‘“Inquisitives” ! 


—0O-— 


Considering that the outcome of the 
dyestuff controversy is of such vital 
importance to Utah, one can well un- 
derstand and appreciate the attitude of 
Senator King. 

—o-- 


“Sobriety seldom if ever brings m 
toriety,” states the writer of a recent 
newspaper article. How abovt Carrie 
Nation? 


—- Q-— 


Why worry about Posterity, as some 
take it upon themselves to do? The 
way things are developing nowadays, 
all Posterity will have to do will be to 
push a button! 

G. FE. T. 
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This is one of a number of separate laboratories devoted exclusively to the standard- 
ization of all apparatus and chemicals used in the Du Pont Research Laboratories 


Standardization Insures 
Uniform Quality 


To thoroughly understand what happens chemi- 
cally between the lump of coal and the pure, brilliant 
dyestuff requires years of study and research. 





For the majority of us, it is sufficient to know that 
chemical reactions follow each other, times almost with- 
out number. But to obtain ideal results at each step 
of manufacture, the greatest of care is necessary. 


Definite temperatures, concentrations, pressures and 
many other factors must be determined and then main- 
tained whenever a particular chemical is synthesized. 


This is only possible when ane of machinery 


and every chemical used is standardized. 


Du Pont Dyestuffsare the culmination of continuous 
and careful standardization—insuring uniform high 
quality—and uniform results from their use. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 


New oston rovidence 
Every commercial Du Pont Dyestuff “ ~~. delphi 2 Ch e - 
has its definite qualities. Its shade, aia 5a ae 
strength and solubility are factors that Charlotte, N. C 
must always be uniform. 


To achieve this exact uniformity, 
every lot of each dyestuff must be care: 
fully checked before shipment and made 
to agree with the standard sample of 
that particular dye on file in our tech 
nical laboratory. 








